THE MONASTERY OF SAN MARTINO. 


When any of the four pillars of government 
are mainly shaken or weakened,— which are re- 
ligion, justice, counsel, and treaswre,— men need 
to pray for fair weather, BACON. 


Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us both active and strong: 
Play we enjoy all the better 
When we have labored so long. 
; Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MONASTERY OF SAN MARTINO. 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN. 


HEN you go to Naples, you will visit 
the most beautiful spot in the whole 
city. Up above the busy streets the 

lofty hilltop called the Vomero rears itself. 
Here is to be seen a quiet, uninteresting sub- 
urb that has a lovely view off over the bay. 


The eastern side of this hill drops sharply 
down over a rocky precipice of golden tuff- 
stone overgrown with scraggly prickly pear, 
stiff broom plants, tufts of sweet alyssum that 
hang on the lips of tiny crannies, and oc- 
casional sprays of gorgeous snapdragon. In 
the spring the luxuriant broom blossoms out 
into a perfect torrent of yellow glory that 
seems to tumble down almost into the great 
city itself that lies directly below. 
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Out on this jutting point stands the monas- 
tery of San Martino, which is the only build- 
ing on the Vomero Hill worthy of notice, 
unless we except the near-by, dilapidated for- 
tress prison of Sant’ Elmo (corrupted from 
Saint Erasmus). This beautiful structure, 
begun early in the fourteenth century by a cer- 
tain Duke Charles, of Calabria, was not fin- 
ished until late in the seventeenth. 

The San Martino of to-day consists of three 
parts,— the famous cloisters that surround the 
graves of the former monks, the church, and 
the museum. The last is for the most part 
like many other museums of comparatively 
small importance that one day you may visit 
all over Europe. Besides the richly illumi- 
nated missals, there is little to attract one’s 
notice here except the prison clothes of the 
Poerios, two brothers whose names will ever 
be remembered on account of their patriotic 
sacrifices for the liberation of Italy, save for 
the splendid pleasure barge of King Charles 
III., of Naples, and the state coach which held 
Victor Emanuel II. and Garibaldi upon the 
occasion of their famous entry into Naples in 
1860, facing the guns that frowned upon them 
from the beetling precipice of Castle Sant’ 
Elmo. 

The church has a gorgeously adorned in- 
terior, full of delicately tinted marbles. The 
floor of marble mosaic, patterned in richly 
ornate designs, is one of the finest in Southern 
Italy; and the altar rail seems a veritable jewel 
casket, studded as it is with one of the largest 
slabs of lapis lazuli in existence, the celestial 
blue of which strongly contrasts with the lace- 
like tracery of pure marble, slightly yellowed 
by time. Of the several excellent paintings 
the finest is ‘‘The Nativity’? by Guido Reni, 
left uncompleted at his death. 

Now we step out on a balcony that over- 
hangs the steep cliff edge. It projects so far 
beyond the monastery walls that it gives upon 
a prospect including the royal summer palace 
of Capodimonte to the north, to the long pro- 
jecting promontory of Naples known as the 
Posilipo, and beyond to the island of Ischia far 
in the west. This superb panorama dazzles one 
at first with its embarrassment of lovely views. 
One’s glance quickly wanders back from the 
pleasant hill of Capodimonte to the noisy city 
beneath and in front. Huddled in a molehill 
directly below us (to the east) is that frightful 
series of slums that in scarcely unbroken ranks 
extend across to the dirty suburb of San 
Giovanni di Teduccio. As we turn our gaze to 
the right, we see the streets improve in pros- 
perous look, until between us and the south 
water front, which is flanked by the beautiful 
Villa Nazionale or Public Park, our eyes reach 
the country estates of Posilipo, dotted with 
orange groves. As we look out to the south 
over the water of the ever-wonderful bay, the 
island of Capri rises into shape like a vision. 
Close to it lies the south arm of the bay, the 
Sorrento peninsula that one sees shrouded in 
haze, with here and there the white walls of a 
village climbing the slopes of its rugged moun- 
tain range. Due east the land slowly climbs 
up from the seashore to Vesuvius, from whose 
rounded crater a clear silver thread of steam 
trails away to the north, making those tiny 
cloudlets picturesquely called by Italians 
‘‘lambs.’? Some time you may agree with me 
that the great, round moon, all gold as it rises 
in stately majesty behind Vesuvius, throwing 
its towering form in the black relief, casting a 
bright sheen over the darkly silhouetted ship- 
ping down by the docks and harbor, making 
the Sorrento Mountains loom up gray and 


ghostly in the misty distance,—that all this 
makes a sight never to be forgotten, if seen but 
once, never other than a miracle each time it 
is seen afresh. 

But after we have taken one last glimpse of 
the great expanse of campagna beyond Vesu- 
vius, a plain one is forever mistaking for an 
emerald sea, so caressingly does the blaze blot 
out its distinguishing features as a landscape, 
we must slip back to the cloisters. 

The deathly quiet of the court-yard is a start- 
ling change, even a relief. In this peaceful 
enclosure the good old brothers lie each below 
his tiny plot of green grass showered over by 
coral and creamy petals from the rosebush at 
his head. There would seem to be no sepul- 
chral air about the place, were it not for the 
skilfully carved marble skulls that cap the 
railing corners. Even so death seems no more 
terrible here. The monks seemed not far 
away, no farther away than the fluffy clouds 
that blow close over the greensward in snowy 
whiteness. A little red robin* contentedly 
chirped in this friendly shelter. And, as I 
paced the marble cloisters around, the modern 
roar and bustle of the city outside these walls 
seemed to be forgotten, seemed not to be; and 
I felt (as you, too, will feel) carried back to the 
far-a-way days, centuries ago, when these 
near-by brothers were strolling up and down, 
absorbed in holy works and acts of good, re- 
moved in their enchantingly lovely situation 
from the hurrying world without. 


GIVE THANKS. 


Ox hushed as the silence that follows praise 

Is the mystic peace of the autumn haze 

That, soft and mellow and touched with gold, 

Wraps hill and vale in its lustrous fold; 

Here and there by the sunshine kissed 

To violet, amber, and amethyst, 

Or blown by the breath of the breeze away 

From the meadows shorn and the woodlands 
gray. 


We've heard the last of the wild bird’s call: 

We’ve watched the loose leaves flutter and fall. 

There are empty nests on the naked bough: 

There’s a dream of snow on the mountain’s 
brow. 

The summer’s work is over and done, 

And the brown fields sleep in the waning sun. 

Fruit of the harvest is gathered in, 

And grain is heaped both in barn and bin. 


And up from the homes that are richly blest, 

Dowered with abundance and crowned with 
rest, 

And up from hearts that in highest mood 

The lowliest bow in their gratitude, 

Anthems arise to the Giver of all, 

Whose love beholds if a sparrow fall, 

Whose matchless grace on the earth hath 
smiled, 

Like a parent’s look on a cradled child. 

Selected. 


HEN a boy frightens his playmate by 
appearing suddenly round a corner 
and saying ‘‘ Bo!’” he is using a very 

ancient word. There was once a general of 
the Goths named Boh, who was so fierce and 
warlike in appearance that for many centuries 
mothers hushed their children by telling them 
to be quiet, or Boh would come and get them. 
This was finally corrupted into Bo, the famil- 
iar ‘‘scareword”’ of to-day. 


* Not our robin, but the much smaller and generally 
less musical species found on the Continent. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


HeERot1¢ soul, in homely garb half hid, 
Sincere, sagacious, melancholy, quaint, 
What he endured, no less than what he did, 
Has reared his monument and crowned him 
saint. : 
JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE... 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BEFORE-CHRISTMAS LETTER, 


BY 8S. C. BARKER. 


Dear Mother,—TI am so glad to get your let- 
ter and learn that you are really better and 
able to write a few lines yourself that I reply . 
at once, to tell you how happy I am. 

Paul and I were both a little homesick last 
week, but Aunt Millie did not chide us, but 
tried to cheer us, and told us about her plans 
for Christmas, which interested us very much. 
She wanted me to write you about them. We 
are to have a tree, a lovely evergreen from 
Uncle John’s woods, on Christmas Eve. Fred 
is to be Santa Claus, and Aunt Millie has 
written these lines for him to speak when he 
comes in to distribute the presents. 


‘Dear friends and little children, here comes old Santa 

Claus; : 

And a merry Christmas greeting I bring within these 
walls. 

Since last we met, I’ve wandered far with many a 
heavy pack; 

And now, I doubt not, you’re 
welcome back. 

I’ye been to many a pleasant home where little chil- 
dren grew, 

And gladdened all their bright young hearts with 

‘Christmas presents new; 

And now I meet you here, to-night, where you in 
patience wait, 

With fond, expectant, eager look, to learn of me 
your fate. 

And, children, when from off my roll your names you 
hear me call, 

Come running to the Christmas tree, and I will help 
you all,— 

Edith, Walter, Eddie, dear Bell, and little Paul, 

Nannie and little Mattie, and each whom I shall 
call.’”’ 


Don’t you think that will please the chil- 
dren? We are all expecting to have a very 
nice time; but I think the best part is to come 
after we have the tree here, or perhaps it is 
coming now, while we are making our prepara- 
tions. On Christmas Day Fred is to carry the 
tree into the city to a poor family that Aunt 
Millie knows, and they are to invite the chil- 
dren from three or four other families to share 
it with them. Uncle John and two or three 
of his neighbors are to send apples and vege- 
tables, about two barrels of each. Aunt Millie 
and some of her friends are preparing bundles 
of clothing, and all the children who are to be 
at the tree here are going to send presents. 
I wish you could see how interested they are. 
I believe they enjoy making things to give 
away as much as they will the presents they 
receive. 

Fred is busy evenings making solitaire 
boards, such as Aunt Millie had when she 
was a little girl, They are just smooth pieces 
of board with holes bored in them, and pegs 
to fit in the holes. Aunt Millie’s was not 
painted, but Fred is painting his. Each little 
girl is to select one of her dolls to send, and 
some of the girls are making paper dolls. 
Then there will be a collection of toys, such as 
the children think they can spare. One little 
girl has a tea-set she is going to donate; and 
her brother has made a little table to go with 


right glad to bid me 
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it, and is now at work on a bench to put at one 
side of the table for the dolls to sit on. Some 
of the children are making picture books, and 
Paul is going to contribute some of the little 
boats he is so fond of fashioning. Fred allows 
him to use his paint, so he is very happy 
painting them. In one of the families which 
is to share in the tree is a tiny baby, who has 
very little warm clothing, so I have crocheted 
two pairs of socks for it, and am making, 
under Aunt Millie’s direction, two little outing- 
flannel dresses. One thing more. I shall 
send one of my hyacinths, which I have 
started, to a young girl about my age who is 
an invalid. 

So you can think of us as being very happy, 
and, perhaps, giving some pleasure to others. 
I must finish one of the little dresses to-day, so 
will say good-bye for this time. 

Your loving daughter, 
NANNIE. 


THE DEPENDABLE BOY. 


Tue boy who is bright and witty, 
The boy who longs for fame, 
The brilliant boy, his teacher’s joy, 
And the boy who leads the game,— 
Right cordially I greet them i 
And wish them every joy ; 
But the warmest part of my boy-loving heart 
I give the dependable boy. 


If he says he'll come at seven, 
Ere the clock strikes he’ll appear 

At a fine brisk pace, with a glowing face, 
And a greeting good to hear. 

If he says he’ll mail your letter, 
It will be mailed, don’t doubt it : 

He will not tuck it in some dark pocket, 
And then forget about it ! 


He may be bright and witty ; 
He may be brilliant, too ; 
He may lead in the race, with his manly face; 
He may plan great things to do ; 
He may have all gifts and graces; 
But naught can make such joy 
And pride in me as to know that he 
Is a stanch dependable boy ! 
Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AT YULE-TIDE. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


° ULE is the old name for Christmas. It 
is derived from a root that means a 
_ wheel. 

In years gone by the Germans held a great 
Yule-feast at the time of the winter solstice. 
It was a system of sun-worship, as this fiery 
orb was supposed at that date to turn back in 
his path in the heavens. 

The Yule-feast was kept from December 25 
to the 6th of January. Green branches and 
vines were used to decorate their temples, be- 
cause the returning sun was supposed to bring 
with him the power to clothe the earth again 
with verdure. 

The Yule-log was burned, because fire was 
always employed in the worship of the sun- 

od. 

: The Church, in order to rout out the heathen 
beliefs and customs, introduced representa- 
tions of Christ’s birth, Christmas carols, 
Christ-trees, and gifts. 

No one would enter a Greek church on 
Christmas Eve without a lighted candle. The 
smoke and the burning wax render the atmos- 


phere almost insupportable; the people weep 
and cough, but this does not seem to put any 
damper on the joy that fills their hearts. 

The Devonshire folk say that on Christmas 
Eve the bees sing a merry song the whole 
night through. On Christmas Day all the 
hives are adorned with bits of holly. 

Among the country people of England and 
Wales there is a tradition that the person 
who dies on Christmas Eve is sure of everlast- 
ing happiness in the life to come. 

The first Christmas celebration held in 
America was on Dec. 25, 1492, when the flag- 
ship of Columbus’s fleet was caught fast upon 
a reef on the north-eastern coast of Hayti. 
The natives were simple-hearted, friendly 
folk whom Columbus named ‘‘Indians,’’ be- 
cause he thought he had discovered the East 
Indies. . 

After assisting the Spaniards to save their 
goods, the natives set before the pale faces a 
feast of the best viands they owned. Maize, or 
Indian corn, was one of their dishes. To Co- 
lumbus this was an unknown grain. Greatly 
delighted with the discovery, he carried some 
back to his native land; and thus this useful 
bread material was introduced into Europe. 

In England the day after Christmas is a much 
greater day than Christmas itself. Letter- 
carriers, milkmen, butchers’ boys, and in fact 
employees of every sort, request donations 
from their patrons. These are called ‘‘ Christ- 
mas boxes,”’ 

In old times this custom became a veritable 
nuisance, especially in London, where old 
habits are apt to linger. 

At last the tradesmen put notices in their 
windows that no Christmas boxes would be 
given. The public authorities also vetoed the 
practice. 

At Yule-tide our hearts grow warm, old 
grudges are forgotten, and through the frosty 
air the glad bells peal forth their joyous chime, 
‘*Peace on earth, good will to men!’’ while 
far, far above the shining stars the angel 
choirs sing their Jubilate,— ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GIRL’S LIFE. 


BY JULIA FRANCES WHITON. 


Topics FOR CLUBS, CLASSES, AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Toric V. In tar Hompr. 

‘¢Love is the force by which, and home the place in 
which, God chiefly fashions souls to their fine issues.”’ 
W. C. Gannett, The House Beautiful. 

1. The meaning of our quotation ? 

2. What are our duties as daughters in the 
home ? 

3. As sisters ? 

4, In all other relationships there? that is, 
toward the aged, the helpers, the ‘‘ stranger.” 

5. What influence may a girl have upon the 
‘‘atmosphere”’ of her home ? 

6. What of her dress and her manners in the 
home ? 

7. What can she make her home do for 
others ? 

8. What shall we each, you and I, choose 
for the ‘‘ key-word” of our life in the home ? 


READING: 
The House Beautiful, W. C. Gannett. 
Family Manners, Elizabeth Glover. 
Talks about a Fine Art, Elizabeth Glover. 
Duties of Women, Lecture III., Frances 
Power Cobbe. 
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Girls and Women, Chaps. X., XI., XII., 
Harriet E. Paine. 


Toric VI. IN Society. 


‘There is no beautifier of complexion or form or 
behayior like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, 
around us.’’—R. W. Emurson, Behavior. 

1. What is the meaning of our word in its 
broad sense ? 

2. Is there any question of duty toward one’s 
place in society ? 

3. Discuss the worth to us of society and of 
solitude. 

4. How much time, comparatively, should 
one give to society ? 

5. What considerations should largely deter- 
mine the choice of our companions ? 

6. What characteristics shall we endeavor to 
cultivate in ourselves for society ? 

7. What do we think about gossip? ridi- 
cule? 

8. Quote from the Sermon on the Mount con- 
cerning judging others (mote and beam). 

9, What attitude shall we take in regard to 
the theatre ? cards ? dancing ? wearing of birds 
and the like ? intoxicating drinks ? association 
with young men of doubtful morals? What 
do you consider proper dressing ? 

10. Quote ‘‘ A Nice Girl’s Rules” from ‘‘ Cup 
of Cold Water.’ What would you add if any- 
thing ? 

11. Make a set of rules for entertaining. 

12. Tell ‘‘the Jesus way’ for giving a party 
(Luke xiv. 12-14). What is there in it for us? 

13. Quote from the Sermon on the Mount 
something you think applicable to our subject. 

14, Read to us something you like from 
‘“The Greatest Thing in the World.” 

15. What do we each choose as our ‘‘key- 
word”? for society ? 


READING: 

Sermon on the Mount, Matthew v., vi., vii. 

The Greatest Thing in the World, Drum- 
mond. 

A Cup of Cold Water, W. C. Gannett. 

Duties of Women, Lecture V., Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

Self-culture, Chaps. X., X VIII., James Free- 
man Clarke. 

Girls and Women, Chaps. VIII., XIV., Har- 
riet E. Paine. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VOICE WITHIN. 


A LITTLE Quaker girl one day 
Paused in her busy round of play, 
As her dear mother came that way. 


‘May 1?” she said, as soft and clear 
She whispered in her mother’s ear 
So low that no one else could hear. 


Her mother answered, as she smiled, 
‘* By nothing wrong be thou beguiled : 
What says the voice within thee, child? ”’ 


The little Quaker went her way. 
Soon back she came. I heard her say, 
“The little voice within says, Nay.”’ 


O children, heed the voice within, 

The little voice your hearts would win, 

And keep your feet from paths of sin, 
Selected, 


The firmest friendships have been formed in 
mutual adversity, as tron is most strongly wnited 
by fiercest flames. COLTON. 
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OUR DAYS. 


Gop broke our years 

To hours and days, 

That hour by hour 

And day by- day, 

Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR AND THE 
LION. 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


PRETTY story has been told 
A of Bayard Taylor. You 
know he went almost every- 
where, and could speak in many 
tongues. He was a man of in- 
domitable courage, very fond of 
animals and completely free from 
any fear of them; therefore, loving 
and not fearing, he could, in a 
measure, control them, 

At one time he stayed three or 
four weeks at Khartoum in Africa, 
Near the house a tame lioness was 
kept as a pet. She soon grew 
friendly with him, and would let 
him pat her head ; and she never 
attempted to hurt him. Once she 
took hold of his leg, but did not 
bite, and directly afterward licked 
his hand. If he had been fright- 
ened and drawn back suddenly, 
with some loud, angry exclama- 
tion, very likely he would have 
been bitten. 


SAINT CECILIA —HOFMANN. 


she was ‘just the sweetest little 
cat in the whole town.” 

When Ruth at last skipped away, 
Pussy followed; but a door some- 
how was shut, and a great separa- 
tion came between those two loy- 
ing friends for a whole morning. 

Pussy searched in every room, 
mewing pitifully, fear and distress” 
in her great golden eyes. 

‘‘Where is my dear mistress?” 
she seemed to say. ‘‘I want her 
very much, indeed.”’ 

She wandered among the garden | 
beds, poking her pink nose in be- 
tween the lilac bushes. Had not. 
Ruth sometimes played ‘‘ hide- 
and-go-seek’’ with her there ? . 

At noon time there was a joyful 
meeting, Puss being almost beside 
herself with delight. 

She sat on the arm of Ruth’s 
chair at dinner, purring like a real 
tea-kettle, every now and then put- 
ting out a little gray paw to pull 
at her mistress’s golden curls. 

But after dinner Ruth again 
vanished, and Pussy Tiptoes could 
not understand it. 

It happened that mamma and 
the kitty were in the hammock on 
the porch when the lassie made 
her appearance at quarter-past 
four. 

Puss saw her mistress open the 
gate, and I think she must have 
reasoned thus in that wise little 
head: — 

‘tMy dear Ruth goes out into 


There are not many who have 
this absolute self-control; but all 
can be kind to animals and birds, and remem- 
ber what the Golden Rule teaches them. Affec- 
tion and kindness ‘on our part rarely, if ever, 
fail to meet a like return from these lowlier 
lives. 

Well, one day when he was visiting the 
Zodlogical Garden in London, he saw a mag- 
nificent lion which some African potentate 
had sent to the queen asa present. The lion 
was homesick, desperately homesick. There 
he was, the monarch of the forest, confined in 
a cage, away from his bright, warm, native 
land, where it is always summer,— not a sight 
or sound of his home or any familiar thing. 
He could not eat. He lay silent and listless, 
his eyes closed, giving no sound or sign of life 
except now and then a deep sigh,—sad and 
lonely; and the keeper thought he would die 
within a few hours. 

Bayard ‘Taylor went very near, and said 
some Arabic words to him. The lion opened 
his eyes. Mr. Taylor spoke again in Arabic. 

The lion rose, came to the front of the cage, 
knelt down, and looked steadfastly into his 
face. Some one pitied him. The tones of 
kindness, the familiar language, soothed him, 
even in his captivity and desolation. He was 
a little less desolate now he had found a 
friend. 

As Mr. Taylor went on talking to him in 
Arabic, the lion’s eyes changed in expression, 
and lost some of their sadness. Then he 
began to purr, fawned, and tried to caress the 
man who showed him kindness and sympathy. 
In every way in his power he manifested 
pleasure and gratitude. 

Mr. Taylor went to see his pet every day as 
long as he stayed in London. The lion was 
always gentle, and before he left had begun 


to eat regularly, and seemed resigned to his 
captivity. Poor, dethroned king of beasts! 
What must have been his sorrow when his 
friend came no more to visit him? Whether 
he remained in part contented or the old 
trouble revived, we cannot tell. We can only 
hope he did not suffer so much, and with time, 
perhaps a mate, grew used to his condition. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE JOURNEYS OF PUSSY TIPTORS. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


I, Pussy @oErs To SCHOOL. 


USSY TIPTOES was a most delightful 
little gray kitten, as shining of coat asa 
piece of satin. Her eyes were like two 

drops of honey, and her nose as pink as a June 
rose-bud, 

Ruth Clifford was the happy mistress of this 
happy little cat. Every day the two romped 
about in the great garden, among the snowball 
and lilac bushes and the sweet old-fashioned 
pinks grandma loved. 

But one morning, after breakfast, Ruth put 
on a fresh white dress, and her curls were 
tied with a new ribbon, 

Pussy Tiptoes, who was washing herself on 
the nursery floor, looked up a moment, and 
paused in her occupation. 

‘‘Darling!’’ cried Ruth, catching her up 
and kissing the top of the silky gray head. 
“T can’t play with you this morning, for I am 
going to school. Be a good kitty-cat, and 
keep all the mousies away from the pantry. 
When I come back at noon, we’ll play ‘roll- 
a-ball.’’? Pussy began to play with Ruthie’s 
curls, and her mistress had to tell her that 


the big world my mother used to 
talk about,—the world of dogs 
and boys with stones. Never mind, I am not 
afraid. I will go with her to-morrow.” 

The next morning, when Ruth started for 
school, the gray kitty-cat was nowhere to be 
found. 

She opened the gate with a heavy heart ; 
and there, a few yards before her, Pussy Tip- 
toes was trotting demurely. 

“OQ kitty, you cannot go with me!” she 
cried, catching up her pet. ‘Schools are not 
the places for darling little cats like you.” 

‘‘T want to go, and I am going,’’ mewed 
Pussy, struggling in her mistress’s arms. 

Poor Ruthie! The last bell was ringing, but 
she had to carry her kitty back to mamma, ; 
I have said that Puss Tiptoes was wise. She 
did not try to follow Ruth again, but sat on the 

porch, watching her trip down the street. 

“You are a good kitty,’ said Ruth one 
morning, as she kissed her good-bye. ‘‘ You 
mind better than some folks do.” 

Pussy closed her eyes, as she always did 
when praised. Papa said it was on account 
of her great modesty. I hardly think; how- 
ever, such was the case this time. She had a 
scheme in that little gray head of hers. 

It was a lovely day in the very last of Sep- 
tember. All the red and gold maple leaves 
were dancing in the sunshine. 

A saucy squirrel was running about in the 
big oak, saying impolite things to Pussy Tip- 
toes, who was taking a sun bath on the gravel 
walk. Pussy did not even look up at him, 

She had opened one yellow eye when Ruth 
gave her farewell pat, and yawned, showing 
all her sharp white teeth. 

‘““You are getting to be a sleepy old cat,” 
said Ruth, tickling her. Puss shut both eye 
and mouth, and curled up in a round ball. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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Ruth had hardly closed the gate when Miss 
Pussy jumped up, and peeped out between the 
bars. 

Her mistress was tripping down the street, 
all unconscious. Puss waited for a moment, 
then squeezed her fat little body out. 

She ran a few steps, then dodged behind a 
tree as Ruth turned to throw a kiss to mamma 
watching at an upper window. 

Then Ruth stopped to pick up a lovely red 
leaf. She did not know that Pussy Tiptoes 
was almost within reach of her hand. 

Carefully, warily, the gray kitty followed her 
dear mistress. 

Soon Ruth turned into another street where 
there were fewer trees and many children run- 
ning along. 

Pussy was a little afraid especially when a 
big bell began toring. She saw her mistress 
with the rest run up the steps of a large 
building. 

‘So that is where my own Ruth goes every 
day, when she might play in the garden with 
me,”’ thought Puss, in high disgust. ‘‘ Well, 
when I get ready, I'll look into this thing.” 

Ruth had been in school nearly an hour, and 
was beginning her writing, when a fine, high 
voice cried, ‘‘ Meow!” 

Every one looked up, and Ruth jumped from 
her seat; for there stood Pussy Tiptoes on the 
threshold of the open door. 

Pussy wasted no time, but ran about until 
she found her dear mistress. 

Jumping up, she rubbed her soft head 
against Ruth’s knee, purring with delight. 

“Tt is my kitty! She must have followed 
me! She does miss me so much,”’ said the 
child, her blue eyes full of tears. 

‘‘ What a dear pussy!’’ said Miss Rose, strok- 
ing the soft coat. ‘‘She shall stay if she is a 
good kitty.” 


“Well, I guess I’m a good cat,’’ mewed 
pussy. ‘‘I know how to behave.” 

Puss walked around a little, and smelled of 
things to see that all was right. Then she 
curled up on the platform, and went to sleep. 

At recess she. played with the children, and 
after recess Miss Rose used her for an animal 
lesson. You should have seen how beautifully 
Puss Tiptoes behaved. She sat up like a little 
queen, and let Miss Rose do anything with her. 

“She is a datling kitty,” said Ruthie’s 
teacher. ‘She shall come again some time.”’ 

‘‘And you are a nice lady,’ mewed puss. 
“T shall not worry about Ruth in the future.” 

Puss went to school every now and then 
after that, but only when she was invited. 

Strange to say, she never travelled that way 
again of her own accord. 


BUSY FOLK 


Ler us be partners with Every Day, 
Claiming a share in the work to do, 
Setting no unfinished part away, 
Bravely determined to see it through. 
Come! let the duties be what they may, 
Let us be partners with Every Day. 


Let’s learn the business of Doing Well, 
Each in his place, be it great or small. 
Early and late let example tell, 
Whatever standards about us fall. 
Come, let’s be earnest, and so excel: 
Let’s learn the business of Doing Well. 
Selected. 


¢ 


Poetry is the blossom and the fragrance of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human pas- 
sions, emotions, language. COLERIDGE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHITTIER’S HOME. 
No, III, Homes of American: Authors. 


BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


ET us enter this Amesbury house. We 
have left the-Merrimack River, with its 
busy mills in the towns bordering it 

and its green banks and laurel groves in the 
long stretches between, and, walking up the 
quiet street, past the plain Quaker church, 
have been directed to this modest house as 
the one we wish to see. 

The room which interests us the most is at 
the rear; and, as we step across the threshold, 
only a plain, old-fashioned room shall we see, 
with stove and bookcase and most ordinary 
furnishings. The two windows look into a 
large yard, which with its trees and shrubs, 
if it be a summer day, invites one to its pleas- 
ant shade. In a moment, however, we are 
sure that the man, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
if he could stand before us, would illuminate 
the whole quiet room; for his shining brown 
eyes, that were so deeply set in his kindly 
face, would sparkle with the light of an inner 
radiance that would warm and brighten all 
who came under their gaze, and we should 
know how he loved his home and his own 
land, and found in every brook and sunset sky 
all the beauty and grace that were ever found 
in the lands of Greece and Rome. 

What a splendid New England man he was! 
We hear the ring of true steel every time he 


' strikes a blow, and most of his best known 


early poems were written in the heat of the 
slavery excitement before or at the time of 
the Civil War. 
He firmly stood with the ‘‘ Abolitionists,” 
though once he was nearly mobbed. But the 
words must be said. The message came to 
him, and he must deliver it; and in the poems 
known under the name of ‘‘ Voices of Free- 
dom’”’ he himself is the one voice that calls 
aloud, And, as he said of Massachusetts,— 


‘No slave-hunt in our borders, no pirate on our 
strand! 
No fetters in the Bay State, no slave upon our 
land! ’?— 
so did his word prove true; and none did more 
than he to make the whole land ‘‘one nation 
indivisible.” 
Though he belonged to the Quakers, who 
did not believe in war, yet his 
‘Swelling and vehement heart 
Strains the strait-breasted drab of the Quaker apart”’; 


and we see the blood of his Norman ancestors 
coursing through his veins, forcing him to 
wage war with tongue and pen,—a warfare 
against the wrong of slavery, which puts him 
for the time being in the light of a real mili- 
tary hero. 

But, once the right conquers, the sweet gen- 
tleness of his nature asserts itself; and his 
memories go back to his boyhood days. Sit- 
ting in this very room at Amesbury, he writes 
for us, in the poem ‘‘Snow-Bound,”’ probably 
the best picture of New England life that has 
ever been made, 

How he loved that old home in Haverhill 
where he was born Dec. 17, 1807, and how we 
love it, too, for his sake,—the little brook 
below the walnut-trees that babbles on by the 
violets; the hills covered with oaks just be- 
yond; and, farther still, Job’s Hill, which he 
climbed so often as a boy. 

He grew to love every flower that blossomed 
and every bird that sang. And the dumb 
things all loved him, too: else how could we 
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account for that great creature, one of his 
father’s cattle, coming down the hillside in 
great haste to the boy for the salt in his hand, 
and, finding he could not stop, and should 
crush the little fellow, he leaped straight over 
him? 

We see him as a ‘barefoot boy,” trudging 
on, rich in ‘‘outward sunshine, inward joy,”’ 
with his 

‘“* Red lips, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill,” 


knowing 


‘How the wood-chuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well,” 


joying in every season as it comes, and, at the 
close of the ‘‘ brief December day,” sitting by 
the great open fireplace, listening to Indian 
tales told by the gentle mother as she spins the 
wool for mittens or turns the ‘‘ new-knit stock- 
ing heel”; then, in the room above, 


‘¢ Through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light-sifted snowflakes fall.’’ 


Yet soon, ‘tin the summer land of dreams,’’ he 
lived again his joy of fish and stream and bird 
and tree, 

So the days of his youth passed, full of 
pleasantness and full of a farmer boy’s work. 
His sense of poetry was first stirred by hearing 
Burns’s poems read; then through the owner- 
ship of this one book, his first treasure. 

After leaving the Haverhill house, he moved 
to Amesbury; and here he lived and wrote, his 
dear sister Elizabeth being his companion for 
many years. 

At last came the day when he was left alone 
of all the dear household he had loved so 
much. But the strong faith and trust which 
sweetened his life, and which make the help 
and uplift of all his later poems, kept him 
brave and strong and true and cheerful to the 
very end. 

The one stanza from ‘‘The Eternal Good- 
ness’’ which seems best fitted to show his un- 
changing faith in the Fatherhood of God, 
carrying him through life till the last light 
faded, we feel that we can hear him say, as all 
grows dim: — 


‘‘T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”’ 


THE KING’S BIBLE. 


T the coronation of an English sovereign 
a Bible is one of the gifts presented to 
him. The honor of furnishing the 
Bible to be given King Edward VII. has 
been accorded the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The following words, adapted from 
‘‘The Form and Order of Her Majesty’s Cor- 
onation on June 28, 1838,” will probably be 
used by the Archbishop of Canterbury: — 
“Our Gracious King: we present you with 
this Book, the most valuable thing that this 
world affords. Here is Wisdom; this is the 
Royal Law; these are the lively oracles of 
God. Blessed is he that readeth, and they 
that hear the Words of this Book: that keep, 
and do, the things contained init. For these 
are the words of Eternal Life, able to make 
you wise and happy in this world, nay, wise 
unto salvation, and so happy for evermore, 
through Faith which is in Christ Jesus: to 
whom be glory forever. Amen.” 


For Every Other Sunday. _ 
PS BOBBY SAYS.’ v 


A Christmas Play. 
'B ¥ Ae ‘TT. DAWES. 


“ CHARACTERS. 


Moruer. 
. Bossy, aged eleven. 
| BERTHA, aged ten. 
FLORENCE, aged nine. 
- ETHEL, aged eight. 
Baby, as small as possible. 
Santa Cravs. 
GRETCHEN, his wife. © 
FAarriss, at least three. 
ELVES, same number as fairies. 
Kine WINTER. 
Pace. 
Two GUARDS. 


(AN: in the cast should be singers. 
ume, the better, on the ‘* Merry Christmas’’ chorus.) 


. COSTUMES. 


Santa CLAus.—Suit of bright red, trimmed with 
fur. Trousers tucked into high boots, which are 
trimmed at the top with fur. Santa Claus cap of red, 
trimmed with fur. White wig and beard. An excel- 
lent ‘imitation‘of fur may be made of white Canton 
flannel, with black spots painted on it; or the spots 
may be made of black cloth and pasted on. 

GRETCHEN.— White mob cap, with red bow. Long 
cape of bright red. Under this may be worn any dark 
colored skirt and white apron. Her hair should be 
powdered. 

Farrizs.—Tarlatan dresses, made with short, full 
skirts, and trimmed with spangles and bells. It is 
prettier to have the dresses different colors. 

Ex1ves.— Tight-fitting suits of bright red. These 
suits may be made like children’s night-drawers, cover- 
ing the feet, but fitted a little tighter. The caps, high 
and pointed, should cover all the head but the face. 

Kine WINTER.— White suit, plentifully frosted and 
spangled. Long coat, reaching half-way below the 
knee, open in front, wide collar of fur, extending to 
the bottom of coat. Another wide band of fur finishes 
the bottom of the coat. Cuffs of fur. White vest, with 
lace ruffled down the front. White knee trousers and 
stockings. High, pointed white crown, frosted and 
edged with silver tinsel. White wig and beard. If 
the white coat is not possible, a black ulster with wide 
collar is very effective, trimmed with the imitation fur. 

Pacx.— Tight-fitting coat, with puffs at shoulder and 
elbows slashed with pale blue. Sash of blue. Small 
cape of white, lined with blue, worn over one shoulder. 
Full trunks, striped blue and white. White tights and 
slippers. The tights may be made of white cotton 
stockings, ladies’ size, with the feet cut down. This 
suit should be frosted and spangled with silver. 

Guarps.— White suits. Helmets, shields, 
spears of silver. 


and 


MUSIC. 


“The Stars,” page 61, in ‘Stories in Song,’ by 
E. U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown, published by 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

‘Bedouin Love Song,’’ published by Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

“‘ Merry Christmas,’’ No. 27 in ‘‘ Recreation Songs,” 
‘Silver Songs Series, No. 12,’ published by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. 


ScENE I. 


Scene.— A cosey sitting-room with fireplace large 
enough for Santa Claus to come through, at centre 
back; at left of fireplace, a large box with hinged lid. 
It is an improvement to have the box covered with 
some bright-colored material. At right of fireplace, an 
entrance with portiére. 

[Mother discovered seated, sewing or reading.] 


Moth. I wonder where all my little folks 
are? The house seems unusually quiet. Talk- 
ing about Christmas presents and Santa Claus, 
I suppose. How firmly they believe in the dear 
old saint! : 

[Enter Florence, erying.] 


Moth. What is the trouble ? 


The more vol- 


Flor.. Bobby says—there—isn’t—any—Santa 
Claus. [Cries loudly.] 

Moth. Well, Bobby’s a naughty boy. He 
mustn’t — [Enter Bertha, crying.] You, too, 
Bertha? 

Ber, Well,—Bobby says—there isn’t any— 

Moth, Yes, yes; but, you know, Bobby likes 
to tease. [Hnter Hthel, crying, runs to Mother 
and kneels, burying her head in Mother's lap, 
ertes loudly.] Still another! 

Eth. Bobby says—there—isn’t—any Santa 
Claus. 

Moth. There, there, I wouldn’t mind what 
he says one bit. [Hnter Baby, erying.] Baby, 
too! It never rains but it pours! [Baby climbs 
an Mother's lap.] 

Baby. Bobby says—dey—isn’t—any se 
Claus. [All four little girls cry.] 

Moth. Dear me! Bobby is a very nanghty 
boy. Now do stop crying, every one! Of 
course, Santa will come this very night and 
fill your stockings. And, if Bobby keeps on 
saying such things, I don’t know what Santa 
will do. I shouldn’t wonder if he filled his 
stocking with switches. 

Flor. I just hope he will! But, mamma, I 
don’t see how Santa can get so many toys 
made, even if he does work all the year round. 
How can he make enough for all the children 
in the world? 

Moth. ThatI cannot tell you, dear. 

th. Don’t you suppose he gets lonesome 
driving around alone all over the world? If I 
could see him, I should ask him. 

Ber, So should I—oh, lots of things ! 

Eth. Oh, please tell us the Santa Claus 
story, mamma ! 

Moth. Very well. 
listen to story.] 


[All settle comfortably to 


“In a beautiful village, called Santa Claus- 
ville, 
With its palace of ice at the top of a hill, 
Lives jolly old Santa Claus. Day after day 
He works and he whistles the moments 


away. 

He can make a queer Jack jump out of a 
box, 

Or will carve with his knife a new horse or 
a fox; 

Or he’ll sit, like a “Turk, with his specs on 
his nose, 

At work all day long making little dolls’ 
clothes, 

Such as dresses and coats and bonnets and 
shoes 


And all the nice things that doll-babies use. 

He is large ’round the waist; but what care 
we for that? z 

Tis the good-natured people who always get 
fat. 

And his round, merry eyes, how they twinkle 
and beam! 

While his face always shines with a good- 
natured gleain. 

With his dog standing near and his spy- 
glass in hand, 

He looks for good children all over the land. 

And whenever he sees those who seldom are 
rude, 

Who try hard to be gentle, kind-tempered, 
and good, 

He writes down their names, and makes up 
his mind 

That, when Christmas morn comes, a full 
stocking they’ll find. 

So hang up your stockings by the chimney 
with care: 

When twelve o’clock strikes, Santa Claus 
will be there. 
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And, when in the morning you open your 
eyes, 

You will meet, I am sure, a delightful sur- 
prise. 

You'll laugh and you'll sing and you'll call 
to mamma, 

And you'll keep up the noise till you waken 

papa. 
All this, for one day, will be very nice; 
But the rest of the year be as quiet as mice.”’ 


Flor,. O mamma, you left out a whole lot ! 

Moth. Yes, dear, but it is getting late, and 
I see that Baby is sleepy. You must hang 
your stockings and trot off to bed, for you 
know Santa Claus doesn’t like tarry-a-while 
children. 


Children, Yes, mamma. [They hang stock- 
angs.| 
[Curtarn.] 
SoENE II. 


[Scene same. Enter Bobby, carrying an enor- 
mous stocking. He looks around stealthily.| 


Bob, It’s almost twelve o’clock. I. was so 
afraid I should go to sleep, but I made up my 
mind to watch and find out about old Santa 
Claus. How’s that for a stocking? [Holds up 
stocking.| It'll take him some time to fill that. 
[Hangs stocking.] But I don’t believe there is 
any Santa Claus. The idea! How could he 
go down everybody’s chimney? Why, the 
chimney on Johnnie Brown’s house isn’t any 
bigger ‘round than that! [Jlustrates.] Any- 
way, I’m going to find out. So here goes. 
[Hides im the large box, closing the lid upon 
himself. Bellis heard outside. Santa calls, 
“ Whoa!” Stamping heard. After a moment 
S. C. comes down the chimney, throws down his 
pack, stamps and blusters about, making a great 
racket. | 

S. C. Here are the stockings. My, oh, my, 
whatarow! I'll fill them all from top to toe. 
[Fills little girls’ stockings, whistling and cut- 
ang funny capers meanwhile. | 

Bob. [from the box]. Ob, what shall I do? 
I wish I’d stayed in bed. 


[S. C. lifts Bobby’s stocking.] 


S. C. Ah, what is this? This was evidently 
hung by a greedy. boy. If I remember rightly, 
this is the home of the boy that I saw through 
my telescope the other day; and he was teas- 
ing his sisters. Yes, he even made that dear 
little baby sister cry. That isn’t the kind of 
boy that I bring presents for. I think a bundle 
of switches will be the right thing for him. 
[Puts switches in Bobby’s stocking.] 

Bob. Oh, dear, I wish I'd let the baby 
alone ! i 

S. C. Well, now those are all filled, I think 
Tl sit down and rest a moment. [Sits on the 


box. Bob jumps up, crying.| 
Bob. O Mr. Santa Claus, Pll never do it 
again ! 


S. C. Well, well, what have we here? So 
this is the boy, is it ? 


[Bob cries loudly.] 


S. C. Come, come! What’s the trouble? 
Tell me all about it. [Pats him on the head.] 
Do they make you sleep in this box? [Bod 
shakes his head.| No? Then how did you 
happen to be there ? 

Bob. I—I—oh, Ill never do it again! I 
was watching for you! [Cries loudly. Ethel 
peeps in and disappears immediately. ] 

S.C. Oh, dear me! That’s bad! But, if 
you're really sorry, we'll wipe out the old 


score and begin again. [Zakes switches out of 
stocking, then stops and looks severely at Bob.| 
Bob, Please, sir, Pll be good to the baby 
forever an’ ever. 
S.C. Ah, that sounds well! We'll put in 
a pair of skates on the strength of that. 


[Enter Bertha, Florence, and Ethel. 
round S. C.] 
Girls, Ah, Santa, we’ve caught you! 


S. C. So you have, and I didn’t intend you 
should. 


They sur- 


[Enter Mother and Baby.| 


Ber. We knew you’d come, but Bobby 
said — 

Flor. and Ber. Yes, sir, Bobby said — 

All Three [pointing at Bob]. There — wasn’t 
—any—Santa Claus. 

Baby [running to 8S. C.]. 


dest one in dis house. 


Bobby’s de bad- 


[Bob hangs head, and stands first on one foot, 
then on the other. | 


S. C. There, there,now! Bobby and I have 
made up. Haven’t we, Bobby? He is going 
to do better after this. His mother will be 
glad to hear that. 

Moth. Yes, indeed, I am! 

Flor. O Santa, we’ve such a lot of ques- 
tions to ask you! 

S. C. Now, if there is anything I dislike to 
do, it is to answer questions. [Children look 
disappornted.| But you’re unusually nice little 


girls, and I’ll promise to answer just two. So 
fire away. 
Ber. How do you ever make toys enough 


for all the children in the world in just one 
year ? 

S. C. Why, bless your heart, I don’t work 
alone. I have a whole village full of little 
fairies and elves who work hard and serve me 
faithfully all the year. 

Eth. Don’t you get lonesome riding around 
alone ? 

S. C. Ah, my dear, mistaken again! I’m 
not alone. I have a merry company in my 
sleigh to-night. There is my good wife, 
Gretchen, and King Winter and his attend- 
ants. I always try to bring King Winter. 
He’s the one who sends your skating and 
snow-storms. And I have some of my little 
fairies with me,—those who have done their 
level best all the year round. 

Flor. O Santa, dear, do let us see them all! 

All, Oh, please, Santa! 

S. CO. Certainly, certainly! 
ney.| Gretchen, Gretchen! 

Gret. [outside]. Yes, Claus. 

S. CG. Somebody here would like to see you. 
Bring his Majesty and the fairies. 


[Calls up chim- 


[Gretchen comes down the chimney, followed by 
Fairies. | 


S. ¢. This is my good wife, Gretchen. 
[Gretchen shakes hands with the children.] 
These are my faithful little servants. [To 
Fairies.) You may greet the children. 


[Tune, ‘‘ The Stars.’’] 


We are Christmas fairies, 
Loving, kind, and true; 
And we help old Santa 
All the long year through. 
Though we’re sometimes weary, 
Strive we faithfully. 
Santa’s little helpers, 
Busy workers we. 


Fairies sing. 


[King Winter comes down chimney, followed by 
Page and Guards, Page keeps always a pace 
back of the King, and a little to the right. 


Guards take positions at opposite ends of stage 
front. | 

S. C. His Majesty, King Winter. 
low.] His Majesty is fond of singing. 
he will favor you. 


K. Wz. sings. [Tune, ‘‘Bedowin Love Song.’"] 


From the far North I come to you, 
In my chariot of sparkling snow; 
And the bright stars twinkle high, 
While the stormy winds do blow. 
The cold North Wind my herald is; 
And his clarion voice doth ery, 
‘‘A way here! Make way for the King! 
King Winter passes by! 
King Winter passes by!” 
Frost-sprites bright attend, 
Snowflakes light descend, 
And the storm-clouds white their bars 
unbend, 
Frost-sprites bright attend, 
Snowflakes light descend, 
And the storm-clouds white their bars 
unbend, 


[All applaud.] 


S. C. Well, time and tide wait for no man, 
not even Santa Claus. We must away. 

Gret. Santa, don’t you think the children 
would like to hear our sleighing song before 
we go? 

S.C. Yes, yes. 
they will join us. 


[All bow 
I trust 


We'll sing it, and I hope 


[All sing sleighing song. Tune, ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas.” | 
[Fairies and Elves dance during the chorus.] 


The moonlight sparkles on the snow, 
The air is keen and clear ; 

For Christmas time is here, 

And Santa Claus is near. 

As on our yearly trip we go, 

This is the song we hear. 

At Christmas time, at Christmas time, 
This is the song we hear. 


Merry Christmas, merry Christmas! 

Hark! the bells are ringing. 

Hear the children singing. 

Merry Christmas, merry Christmas! 

Merry, merry Christmas and a glad New 
Year! 


The Christmas winds are gay and free, 
The Christmas nights are fair. 

There’s Christmas in the air, 

It’s Christmas everywhere. 

The Christmas stars shine wondrously, 
It’s Christmas even there. 

It’s Christmas time, it’s Christmas time, 
It’s Christmas everywhere. 


Merry Christmas, etc. 


[These words are slightly changed from the 
original. Any other appropriate song may be 
used here, but the one given ts particularly bright 
and catchy. | 


[Curtain after this song.] 


ONE small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb!: 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have 
crossed; 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that its Maker meant. 
Susan CooLiper. 
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SEED THOUGHTS. 


Tue truest help we can render to an afflicted 
man is not to take his burden from him, but to 
call out his best strength, that he may be able 
to bear the burden.— Phillips Brooks. 


Ir God is really preparing us all to become 
that which is the very highest and best thing 
possible, there ought never to be a discouraged 
or uncheerful being in the world.— Horace 
Bushnell. 


We often do more good by our sympathy 
than by our labors, and render to the world a 
more lasting service by absence of jealousy 
and recognition of merit than we could ever 
render by the straining efforts of personal am- 
bition.— Dean Farrar. 


‘‘Lraut two candles with one match” was 
the prompt answer, when a kindergartner was 
asked if she could suggest a non-murderous 
substitute for the old proverb, ‘‘ Kill two birds 
with one stone.’’— Kindergarten Review. 


We suggest the ‘‘Hale Calendar” as a 
choice holiday gift. It will prove an ornament 
to the room and a cheerful companion for 
the inmates. A new life-like photograph of 
Edward Everett Hale forms a prominent feat- 
ure, and the characteristic quotations for every 
day have been selected from his sayings and 
writings. Price, $1. Copies can be ordered 
from the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, or from the publishers, 
Lend-A-Hand Society, 1 Beacon Street. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of “* Every Other 
Sunday.” 


EDITED By Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. Who said, ‘‘that best portion of a good 
man’s life,—his little, nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love ’’? 

2. Where are Swift and his ‘'Stella’’ buried? 

3. Where is the Arch of Constantine? When 
erected, and what does it commemorate? 

4, Where is Rubens’s picture, ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross ’’? 

5. What was the residence of Josephine 
after her divorce? 

6. What flower does Burns make famous in 
the lines beginning,— 


‘‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower’’ ? 


7. Who was Laurence Sterne? When and 
where born? 

8. What man born in 1689 was one of the 
founders of English novel-writing, and what 
are his chief ‘works? 

9. What father and two sons were noted 
painters of the Venetian School? 

10. What are the names of the nine Muses? 


Answers will appear Jan. 4, 1903. 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 9, 1902. 


1. The Aurora is in the Rospigliosi Palace, 
Rome. It represents Aurora, goddess of the 
dawn, flying and scattering flowers before the 
chariot of Phoebus, which is attended by 
graceful figures representing the hours. 

2. China. 

3. Emerson. 

4. Jean Baptiste Greuze. 

5. John Dryden. 


In the Louvre. 
In defence of the Roman 


. Other Sunday. 
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Catholic Church, to which he had become a 
convert. 

6. Scotland. From the great use of oatmeal 
cakes, 

7. Thomas Campbell. The story was founded 
on the massacre of Americans in the Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, by Tories and Indians, in 
1778. 

8. Thomas Gainsborough. It was painted to 
show that Joshua Reynolds was wrong in say- 
ing that the cold colors, of which blue is the 
chief, cannot be used effectively in portrait 
painting. 

9. Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

10. A prayer to the: Virgin in twenty-three 
stanzas of eight lines each, beginning with the 
letters of the alphabet in their order, J, U, 
and W being omitted. It was written at the 
request of the Duchess of Lancaster as a prayer 
for her private use, and was first printed in 
1597. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


CuristmAs is talked about and planned for 
many weeks before the holiday arrives. A 
spirit of happy expectation touches the feel- 
ings of young and old, 

Every Other Sunday shares this pre-Christ- 
mas spirit, and offers in this number some 
things relating to the subject. There is the 
little play, furnished in good season for re- 
hearsal, and some articles with the Christmas 
flavor and cheer. 

But in the next number, Santa Claus will be 
fully recognized, and the great day observed 
by poems, stories, and pictures. A contrib- 
utor now living in Italy has forwarded a most 
interesting picture and sketch, describing a 
show, or figure display, given in San Martino, 
the monastery represented on the first page of 
this number. The San Martino exhibit refers 
to Christmas. 

A word to our friends who write for Hvery 
We have on our list fully two 
hundred and twenty-five contributors. The 
paper is not large; consequently there must be 
more or less slowness in publishing, and some 
impatience may arise. We try to deal fairly 
and wisely by all. 

The Editor has spoken week-days and 
preached Sundays on the Sunday-School sub- 
ject very much of late. He finds a response. 
Indifference is passing. The era of loyalty 
and zeal is at hand. 

As for many years past, so now, we urge the 
union of congregations and Sunday Schools in 
a Christmas service. It is a great opportunity. 
Nothing delights the elders more than the 
songs and exercises by young people at such a 
time. Plan for it, ye ministers, and behold 
the rejoicing results! 


BOOK TABLE. 


Dr. Roxin. In the preceding number of Every 
Other Sunday we noticed a book by Mrs. Harriet A. 
Cheever. Here is another story from her fertile pen. 
It purports to be the sayings of a notable bird of the 
robin tribe who tells what he did to help wrens, 
sparrows, orioles, and other birds that had fallen into 
trouble. No doubt it will come home to children with 
great charm. Mrs. E. B. Barry has added to the 
attractions of the volume by a large number of orig- 
inal illustrations. Dr. Robin talks in a very viva- 
cious and fascinating manner. Another good book for 
Sunday-School libraries, enforcing as it does in a 
wholesome way the claims of our feathered relations 
on our sympathy and interest. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston. Hlustrated. Cloth covers. Pages 100. Price, 
40 cents net ; by mail, 46 cents). 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 2, 4, is a preposition. 

My 3, 9, 7, 11, is the opposite of soft. 

My 10, 6, 4, is a verb in the past tense. 

My 1, 6, 10, is similar to a can. 

My 8 is the twenty-second letter of the alphabet. 

My 5, 2, 4, is the abbreviation of honorable. 

My whole is the name of a man who founded a well- 
known university. a 
Elizabeth L. Moseley. 


AUTHORS IN CHARADE. 


1. Fat and a measure. 
. To tremble and a weapon. 
. A Scotch prefix, a sound of a bird, and a song. . 
- A preposition, a letter, and flat. 
A number, near, and a relation. 
A maker of clothes. 
. A metal and a mechanic. 
. A river in Italy. 
. A pain and where it is felt. 
10. A past cabinet official, a kind of hem, and an 
exclamation. 


WOONDOUP wD 


L. L. 8, 


BIBLICAL CHARADE, 


1. Tur —— that heareth the reproof of life abideth 
among the wise. 

2. And he looked on the Kenites, and took up his 
parable, and said, Strong is thy dwelling-place, and 


thou puttest thy in a rock. 

3. Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing is God, who also hath given unto us the —— of 
_the spirit. : 


Join the words that fill the first and second blanks to 
make the word that fills the third blank. 


_ RIDDLE. 


ApD one hundred to bolt and bar, 
And I'll tell you the time in a minute. 
Take fifty away, no farm-yard you'll find, 
But I am always in it. 


CONUNDRUMS VIII. AND IX. 


Wuy is a corn-field like people ? 
Why is a pig in the drawing-room like a house on 
fire ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. V. 


En1gmMa VII.— Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Acrostic.— Rochester. Rosecrans. 

‘Worcester. 

Lassitude. 

Madegassy. 

Magically. 

New Jersey. 

Integrate. 

Apprehend. 

Pelopidas. 


Puzzin.— Clock. 


Forethought we may have, undoubtedly, but not 
foresight. NAPOLEON I. 
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